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Introduction 

by 
Wornie  L  Reed 


L.  I 


1 


The  mass  media  can  be  a  positive  or  negative  force 
in  the  struggle  for  racial  progress.  Unfortunately, 
the  black  community  faces  media  that  provide  many 
negative  influences.  Consequently,  there  is  a  contin- 
uing need  to  address  this  issue. 

The  mass  media  is  a  major  instrument  of  sociali- 
zation in  American  society.  As  such,  it  helps  to  de- 
termine how  an  individual  sees  the  world.  The 
prevailing  definitions  of  social  reality  and  social 
problems,  as  well  as  the  characterization  of  groups 
of  individuals,  are  learned  through  the  process  of 
socialization.  And  socialization  is  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  media  exposure. 

The  media  are  generally  seen  as  functioning  as  an 
agency  of  socialization  in  two  ways.  On  the  one 
hand,  media  reinforce  existing  values  and  attitudes. 
For  example,  attitudes  a  person  may  have  regarding 
another  racial  group  are  reinforced  when  similar 


The  consequences  of  distorted  portrayals  of  blacks  are  the 
same  whether  the  distortions  are  intentional  or  not. 

values  and  attitudes  are  expressed  in  the  media,  im- 
plicitly as  well  as  explicitly.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
media  may  function  as  a  source  of  norms  and 
values.  In  other  words,  the  media  may  provide  the 
initial  definitions  of  social  phenomena.  One  student 
of  the  media  has  argued  that  where  local  cultures  of- 
fer no  solid  guide  for  what  is  good  or  bad  in  a  partic- 
ular situation,  the  media  may  reach  a  person  directly 
and  carry  heavy  weight  in  such  value  definition. 

When  we  protest  the  description  of  blacks  in  the 
media,  we  are  addressing  a  situation  that  has  serious 
consequences.  What  a  person  "knows"  is  a  function 
of  his  or  her  life  experiences,  including  formal  ex- 
periences such  as  education  and  informal  ex- 
periences such  as  that  provided  by  the  media.  This 
means  that  what  one  knows  is  influenced  by  the 
society  of  which  he  or  she  is  a  part.  And  the  mass 
media,  as  stated  above,  is  a  major  societal  means  of 
acquiring  "knowledge." 

Unfortunately,  the  transmission  of  this  knowl- 
edge occurs  whether  or  not  the  media  presentation  is 
accurate.  So  when  the  information  transmitted  is  in- 
accurate, faulty  "knowledge"  is  obtained.  The  con- 
sequences of  distorted  portrayals  of  blacks  are  the 
same  whether  the  distortions  are  intentional  or  not. 
Sometimes  the  distortions  are  obviously  intentional. 
At  other  times,  intent  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain. 


An  example  of  a  movie  that  intentionally  dis- 
torted the  black  experience  is  Birth  of  a  Nation 
(1915).  It  is  generally  accepted  that  this  movie  was 
designed  to  produce  or  increase  among  whites  nega- 
tive feelings  toward  blacks  during  the  post- 
reconstruction  period.  This  movie,  which  told  an 
obviously  distorted  story  of  black  emancipation,  en- 
franchisement, and  debauchery  of  white  woman- 
hood, did  more  than  anything  else  to  promote  the 
myth  of  black  domination  and  debauchery  during 
Reconstruction.  This  frame  of  reference  undoubt- 
edly sanctioned  the  reign  of  terror  and  racial  oppres- 
sion against  blacks  during  the  post-Reconstruction 
period. 

Although  less  virulent  and  less  obvious  in  its  in- 
tent, current  representations  of  blacks  in  the  media 
are  evoking  images  of  blacks  that  are  equally  harm- 
ful. In  the  articles  in  this  issue  of  the  Trotter  Review 

Movies  continue  to  be  troublesome  for  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  accuracy  of  the  portrayals  of  the  black 
experience  —  and  consequently  the  description  of  black 
Americans. 

we  examine  the  current  representation  of  blacks  in 
the  news  media  and  representations  of  blacks  in  his- 
tory through  the  entertainment  media. 

One  of  the  primary  arguments  advanced  through 
the  years  for  the  necessity  of  having  books  and 
courses  on  black  history  was  that  accurate  socio- 
historic  data  are  needed  to  correct  distortions  and 
other  inaccuracies  about  the  black  experience. 
Movies  continue  to  be  troublesome  for  those  who 
are  concerned  about  the  accuracy  of  the  portrayals 
of  the  black  experience  — and  consequently  the 
description  of  black  Americans.  They  continue  to 
demonstrate  the  need  for  such  vigilance. 


Evidence  of  this  need  for  vigilance  is  all  about  us. 
For  example,  two  years  ago  we  had  a  visit  from  a 
white  Navy  veteran  of  World  War  II  from  nearby 
Quincy,  Massachusetts,  who  had  his  own  black  his- 
tory story— although  he  did  not  express  it  as  such. 
Quincy,  a  city  of  some  85,000  persons,  has  one  of  the 
lowest  percentages  of  blacks  of  any  city  its  size  in  the 
country.  In  this  setting,  and  perhaps  others,  this 
man  has  grown  weary  of  hearing  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances proclaim  the  worthlessness  of  blacks 
and  the  relative  lack  of  contributions  that  blacks 
have  made  to  this  country.  So  he  brought  in  a  yel- 
lowed newspaper  clipping  that  described  the  heroics 
of  some  black  Navy  personnel  on  his  aircraft  carrier 
when  it  was  attacked  during  World  War  II. 

Although  on  his  carrier  black  men  were  consigned 
to  the  mess  hall  and  similar  duties  and  were  not  per- 
mitted to  hold  positions  that  required  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  fighting,  the  black  men  on  his  ship 
had  badgered  their  superiors  for  the  opportunity  to 
participate  directly  in  the  conflict.  Consequently, 
several  of  them  were  oji  duty  manning  the  anti- 
aircraft guns  when  the  ship  was  attacked  by  a 
kamikaze  air  corps.  Heroically,  the  men  stayed  at 
their  posts  and  managed  to  shoot  down  several  of 
the  aircraft  before  suffering  several  casualties.  In 
fact,  during  that  particular  mission,  blacks  suffered 
a  higher  percentage  of  casualties  than  the  regular 
white  fighting  force. 

The  actions  of  the  blacks  in  this  episode  appear  to 
be  typical.  Throughout  the  history  of  this  country, 
blacks  have  pushed  hard  to  be  included  in  the  wars 
and  in  the  battles  of  America.  Some  5,000  blacks 
fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Just  as  Lafayette 
came  from  France  to  help  during  the  war,  so  did 
Haitians.  When  Paul  Revere  galloped  through  the 
Massachusetts  countryside,  he  alerted  black  as  well 
as  white  Minutemen.  Blacks  were  at  Lexington  and 
at  Concord.  In  fact,  they  fought  in  practically  all  of 
the  major  battles  of  the  war.  Two  made  the  famous 
Delaware  crossing  with  General  George  Washing- 
ton. 

And  of  course,  blacks  fought  in  the  Civil  War.  By 
the  end  of  1863,  there  were  some  50,000  black  sol- 
diers in  the  Union  ranks.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  W.E.B.  Du  Bois  and  other  black  leaders 


asked  black  Americans  to  close  ranks  and  join  the 
great  World  War  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy with  the  implicit  assumption  that  such  contri- 
butions would  bring  democracy  to  black  Americans. 
While  reported  lynchings  in  America  totaled  54  in 
1916,  38  in  1917,  64  in  1918,  and  83  in  1919,  and  black 
leaders  were  trying  in  vain  to  get  U.S.  presidents  to 
make  statements  against  lynching,  some  370,000 
black  soldiers  were  fighting  in  Europe,  only  to  return 
home  to  some  26  major  race  riots  across  the  country. 
White  mobs  were  attacking  blacks  in  city  after  city 
because  blacks  were  working  in  factories  at  jobs  that 
were  previously  presumed  to  be  reserved  for  whites. 

A  history  of  the  United  States  with  the  missing 
pages  restored  — that  is,  the  pages  that  tell  of  the  ex- 
periences and  contributions  of  blacks  —  shows  them 
to  have  participated  extensively  in  the  activities  of 
their  times,  including  fighting  and  dying  in  all  the 
major  wars.  This  history  is  slowly  being  added  to  the 
history  books,  but  this  restoration  of  history  is  being 
outpaced  by  mischaracterizations  in  the  popular 
media,  e.g.,  the  movies. 

One  recent  movie  discussed  here  is  Glory,  a  story 
about  the  54th  Regiment  from  Massachusetts  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  We  at  the  Trotter  Institute  have  a 
special  obligation  to  address  the  distortions  in  this 
film  because  William  Monroe  Trotter's  father, 
James  Trotter,  was  a  key  figure  in  the  all-black  55th 
Regiment  from  Massachusetts. 

We  also  concern  ourselves  here  with  the  current 
story.  For  instance,  while  black  urban  communities 
of  Boston  have  been  carrying  on  a  major  fight  with 
drugs  and  crime,  they  are  also  dealing  with  other  is- 
sues such  as  education,  city  government,  commu- 
nity and  cultural  events,  and  business  development. 
These  issues  often  get  covered  in  the  mainstream  me- 
dia when  they  emanate  from  white  communities  but 
not  so  often  when  they  occur  in  black  communities. 
The  articles  presented  here  examine  some  of  the  is- 
sues and  implications  of  the  ways  blacks  are 
depicted  in  the  entertainment  and  news  media. 


Wornie  L.  Reed,  Ph.D.,  is  chair  of  the  Department  of  Black 
Studies  and  director  of  the  William  Monroe  Trotter  Institute, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston. 


Tainted  Glory:  Truth 

and  Fiction  in 

Contemporary 

Hollywood 

by 
Patricia  A.  Turner 


In  the  earliest  days  of  cinema,  the  image  of  the 
African  American  on  screen  matched  the  off-screen 
image.  When  a  12-minute  version  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  (1903)  was  filmed,  "Tom"  shows  were  the 
most  popular  stage  shows,  the  Stowe  novel  was  still  a 
top-seller,  and  the  notion  that  white  southerners 
were  the  real  victims  of  the  peculiar  institution  was 
gaining  increasing  acceptance  in  academic  circles. 
When  D.W.  Griffith's  epic  and  revolutionary  Birth 
of  a  Nation  (1915)  depicted  a  set  of  stock  African- 
American  movie  characters  — the  subservient  over- 
weight domestic  servant;  the  indifferent,  coquettish 
mulatto;  the  savage,  sexually  driven  buck;  and  the 
marauding  bands  of  black  men  with  weapons  — 
these  images  were  being  promoted  in  other  arenas  as 
well.  Woodrow  Wilson  had  refused  to  integrate  the 
federal  work  places,  and  Jim  Crow  segregation  was 
prevalent  throughout  the  South. 

Time  and  space  don't  permit  me  to  review  the  en- 
tire history  of  African  Americans  on  screen.  As  dis- 
torted as  we  know  these  images  to  be,  we  cannot 
truly  indict  Hollywood  unless  we  also  condemn  so- 
ciety at  large.  In  relying  on  caricatures  of  African 
Americans,  filmmakers  were  merely  echoing  the 
prevailing  sentiments  and  attitudes  about  race. 

While  many  of  us  are  dissatisfied  with  the  prog- 
ress (or  lack  thereof)  made  by  African  Americans  as 
of  1990,  few  of  us  would  deny  that  some  significant 
gains  have  been  made  in  the  past  25  years.  In  my 
mind,  and  I  am  showing  my  biases  as  an  educator 
here,  one  of  the  most  important  accomplishments 
we  have  made  is  to  seize  control  of  our  history.  In 
1918,  U.B.  Philips'  monumental  apology  for  slavery, 
Life  and  Labor  in  the  Old  South,  became  the  stan- 
dard text  on  southern  history  virtually  without  pro- 
test. By  1954,  when  Stanley  Elkins  used  stock  labels 
such  as  Nat,  Tom,  and  Sambo  to  describe  African- 
American  slave  personalities,  there  were  more  voices 
of  protest  raised  and  they  were  raised  louder.  And  by 
the  1960s,  following  the  publication  of  Robert  Fogel 
and  Stanley  Engermann's  analysis  of  slavery  and 
William  Styron's  fictionalization  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Nat  Turner,  scholars  turned  out  en  masse  to 
reject  these  distortions  of  African-American  his- 
tory. Well-trained  scholars,  African  American  as 


well  as  white,  have  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  iden- 
tifying and  chronicling  the  primary  sources  of 
African-American  history.  While  it  is  obvious  that 
there  is  more  work  to  be  done,  there  are  now  a  multi- 
tude of  texts  available  from  which  the  stories  of 
African  Americans  can  be  told. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that  similar  ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  the  way  in  which  African 
Americans  are  portrayed  on  film.  There  are  those 
who  would  say  that  in  translating  the  stories  of  the 
African-American  experience  onto  the  screen  Holly- 
wood has  kept  pace  with  the  historians.  Certainly 


Hollywood  may  be  boasting  about  its  track  record  in 
bringing  real  life  African-American  drama  to  the  screen, 
but  close  examination  reveals  that  it  is  still  very  much 
trapped  in  an  outdated  white-supremacist  model  and  that 
it  has  not  kept  up  with  the  work  of  historians. 

Hollywood  would  say  that.  Although  the  film  was  a 
disappointment  at  the  box  office,  Richard  Atten- 
borough's  Cry  Freedom  was  nominated  for  the 
Academy  Award's  "best  picture."  Last  year's  much 
celebrated  Mississippi  Burning  was  also  a  contender 
for  that  award.  And  this  year  the  release  of  Glory 
generated  speculation  that  it  too  would  be  nomi- 
nated. Hollywood  may  be  boasting  about  its  track 
record  in  bringing  real  life  African-American  drama 
to  the  screen,  but  close  examination  reveals  that  it  is 
still  very  much  trapped  in  an  outdated  white- 
supremacist  model  and  that  it  has  not  kept  up  with 
the  work  of  historians. 

As  my  title  suggests,  the  bulk  of  my  comments  to- 
day are  going  to  be  directed  at  the  1990  release  Glory. 


However,  in  order  to  understand  what  went  wrong 
(and  what  went  right)  with  this  film,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  put  it  in  context  with  the  other  two  films 
I  mentioned,  Cry  Freedom  and,  more  significantly, 
Mississippi  Burning.  All  three  films  are  dramatized 
versions  of  "true  stories."  (In  another  context  it 
would  be  interesting  to  incorporate  a  discussion  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  past  few  years  the  bulk  of  roles 
offered  to  serious  African-American  performers  are 

If  you  consider  successful  commercial  films,  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  think  of  one  in  which  a  black  hero  is  al- 
lowed to  successfully  be  the  agent  of  change  in  any  aspect 
of  the  oppression  of  his  people. 

those  based  on  true  stories.  Fictional  films  with 
African  Americans  in  prominent  serious  roles  have 
been  few  and  far  between.)  The  basic  storyline  of 
each  of  the  three  films  discussed  here  goes  some- 
thing like  this:  a  group  of  people  of  color  are  being 
oppressed  (in  Cry  Freedom  it  is  South  African 
blacks,  in  Mississippi  Burning  it  is  African- 
American  Mississippians,  and  in  Glory  it  is  both  the 
soldiers  in  the  54th  Regiment  and  the  slaves  they  are 
fighting  to  free.)  In  all  three  films  the  liberation  of 
these  people  of  color  is  won  by  a  hero  or  group  of 
heroes  who  bravely  take  up  the  fight,  though  usually 
with  some  reluctance.  The  manner  in  which  these 
heroes  embrace  their  task  is  an  important  theme.  In 
two  out  of  the  three  films  African  Americans  as- 
sume a  kind  of  heroic  status  — three  out  of  four  of 
the  primary  characters  in  Glory  perform  heroically 
and  prior  to  his  death  Stephen  Biko  in  Cry  Freedom 
is  depicted  as  a  hero.  The  makers  of  Mississippi 
Burning  deviate  from  this  pattern  by  focusing  solely 
on  the  two  white  heroes.  (See  related  article  in  this  is- 
sue of  the  Trotter  Review.)  All  three  of  the  films 
foreground  white  characters  who,  because  of  their 
involvement  in  and/or  commitment  to  alleviating 
the  circumstances  oppressing  the  black  masses  in  the 
background,  in  some  measure  improve  or  at  least 
bring  attention  to  the  plight  of  those  masses.  In  Cry 
Freedom  the  journalistic  efforts  of  Donald  Woods 
bring  the  world's  attention  to  apartheid  and  bring 
sympathy  to  Biko.  In  Mississippi  Burning  the  good 
white  guys  pull  out  all  of  the  stops  to  bring  the  bad 
white  guys  to  a  kind  of  justice.  In  Glory  Robert 
Gould  Shaw  leads  the  54th  Regiment  into  a  battle 
that  will  improve  the  reputation  of  black  soldiers  in 
the  Civil  War.  In  all  three  films  these  white  charac- 
ters gather  the  audience's  sympathy  because  they  are 
sensitive  enough  and  brave  enough  to  risk  their  well- 
being  in  the  name  of  a  liberating  cause.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  common  denominator  in  these 
three  films  is  that  any  African  American  granted  he- 
roic stature  on  screen  is  not  allowed  to  survive.  As 
mentioned  before,  there  are  no  black  heroes  in  Mis- 
sissippi Burning;  in  Cry  Freedom  Biko  dies;  and  at 


the  end  of  Glory  we  see  the  mass  grave  that  includes 
the  corpse  of  the  African-American  Trip.  The  au- 
dience learns  that  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner 
devastated  the  ranks  of  the  54th  and  is  given  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  any  of  the  other  blacks  identified 
by  name  in  the  film  have  survived. 

This  core  story  line  featuring  white  heroes  en- 
gaged in  the  liberation  of  black  masses  is,  it  seems  to 
me,  one  of  the  latest  incarnations  of  what  African- 
American  film  scholar  Clyde  Taylor  has  so  bril- 
liantly identified  and  labeled  as  the  master  narra- 
tive.1 Taylor  has  noted  that  in  film  after  film  in 
which  African-American  characters  have  any  stat- 
ure at  all  the  circumstances  of  the  plots  always 
subordinate  the  role  of  the  blacks  in  order  to  feature 
and  applaud  the  white  characters  who  are  noble 
enough  to  engage  themselves  in  racial  matters.  If 
you  consider  successful  commercial  films,  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  think  of  one  in  which  a  black 
hero  is  allowed  to  successfully  be  the  agent  of 
change  in  any  aspect  of  the  oppression  of  his  people. 

These  three  films  are  all  based  on  real  life  inci- 
dents and  people.  But  the  real  life  circumstances  do 
not  fit  the  story  lines.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
Mississippi  Burning  and  Glory.  The  inaccuracies  of 
the  former  film  have  been  quite  well-documented, 
so  I  will  only  briefly  review  them.  In  real  life,  no  FBI 
agents  were  as  dedicated  as  those  in  the  film  to  pro- 
tecting civil  rights  activists  and  bringing  the  mur- 
derers of  Chaney,  Goodman,  and  Schwerner  to  jus- 
tice. The  film  shows  African  Americans  to  be 
frightened  victims;  it  pays  no  attention  to  the  heroic 
efforts  made  by  civil  rights  activists  during  the  inves- 
tigation. The  film  also  presents  a  white  female  hero- 
ine, whose  well-being  is  at  risk  when  she  is  no  longer 
able  to  cover  for  her  policeman/husband's  KKK  ac- 
tivities. Of  course  in  real  life  the  break  in  the  case 
came  when  an  informant  accepted  a  large  cash  bribe 
in  exchange  for  the  information  that  the  FBI  needed 
to  make  its  case. 

According  to  at  least  one  account,  the  makers  of 
Glory  had  not  planned  any  special  openings  of  the 
film  in  Boston.  When  it  was  pointed  out  to  them  that 
the  film  was,  after  all,  ostensibly  about  the  Mas- 
sachusetts 54th  Regiment,  they  agreed  to  sponsor 
some  fanfare  for  the  local  release  of  the  film.  After 
seeing  it  in  the  company  of  authorities  on  this  chap- 
ter of  local  history,  we  could  all  understand  why  they 
were  not  anxious  for  us  to  see  it.  The  film's  central 
character  is  the  young  white  colonel,  Robert  Gould 
Shaw,  whose  heroic  actions  and  role  in  the  54th 
should  not  be  underemphasized.  The  point  of  view 
of  the  film  is  for  the  most  part  his  — the  audience 
sees  the  events  played  out  through  his  eyes,  from  his 
perspective.  One  marvelous  exception  to  this  pattern 
is  in  an  early  sequence  following  the  Battle  of  Antie- 
tam  when  the  camera  shifts  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Shaw,  wounded  in  battle,  to  the  view  of  Rawlins, 
the  black  gravedigger  (played  splendidly  by  Morgan 


Freeman)  as  he  peers  down  on  the  wounded  white 
character,  little  more  than  a  boy. 

The  Antietam  battle  scene  is  meticulously  filmed, 
as  are  all  of  the  battle  scenes  along  with  the  chilling 
hospital  scene  in  which  Shaw  (played  by  Matthew 
Broderick)  is  bandaged.  The  details  of  Shaw's  life 
are,  for  the  most  part,  meticulously  recorded  as  well. 
However,  this  attention  to  detail  is  severely  lacking 
in  the  scenes  that  focus  on  the  African-American 
characters.  Early  in  the  film  Shaw  is  introduced  to  a 
pensive  Frederick  Douglass.  The  make-up  and  hair 
style  of  Douglass  inaccurately  suggest  that  he  was  an 
old  man  during  the  war.  A  photo  in  the  documen- 
tary Black  and  Blue  in  Color:  Blacks  in  the  Civil  War 
reflects  what  Douglass  looked  like  during  the  war 
years.  His  role  in  the  film  is  rather  limited,  but  his 
role  in  the  actual  events  that  precipitated  the  forma- 
tion of  the  54th  was  quite  extensive.  He  and  many 
African-American  religious  leaders  were  quite  in- 
volved with  the  recruitment  of  northern  freemen  for 
the  company.  His  sons  also  functioned  as  drill  ser- 
geants. 

In  order  to  tell  the  story  of  the  men  in  the  54th  the 
filmmakers  employed  a  time-honored  cinematic  de- 
vice of  highlighting  the  experiences  of  a  core  group 
of  individuals  whose  experiences  are  meant  to  be 
representative  of  the  whole.  As  critic  Pauline  Kael 
points  out  in  her  New  Yorker  review,  "the  principal 
characters  are  fictional,  and  you  know  it  instantly, 
because  they're  the  usual  representative  group  of 
recruits  who  bicker  and  quarrel  before  they  shape  up 
and  become  fine  soldiers."2  The  four  tent  mates  are: 
Rawlins,  the  southern  gravedigger;  Trip  (played  su- 
perbly by  Denzel  Washington),  a  runaway  from  Ten- 
nessee; Sharts,  a  conspicuously  southern  ex-slave; 
and  the  sole  northern  African  American,  Searles, 
ostensibly  a  boyhood  friend  of  Shaws'  and  Forbes' 
whose  "white"  education  has  ill-prepared  him  for 
the  demands  of  army  life.  With  his  tasteful  suit,  his 
glasses,  and  his  transcendentalist  essays,  Searles  is 
seen  as  having  more  in  common  with  the  white 
officers  than  with  his  fellow  soldiers.  None  of  these 


No  one  walking  away  from  Glory  learns  that  hard- 
working literate  African-American  men  left  their  jobs 
and  families  behind  to  take  up  arms  during  the  Civil 
War.  Their  stories  are  still  untold. 

characters  is  based  on  actual  soldiers  who  made  up 
the  54th,  even  though  the  details  of  their  lives  are 
quite  accessible.  The  filmmakers  offered  the  stan- 
dard justification  for  using  composite  characters  — 
they  argue  that  in  these  four  characters  the  breadth 
of  the  communal  personality  of  the  54th  can  be  bet- 
ter portrayed  than  by  sticking  to  four  genuine  ac- 
counts. The  major  flaw  in  that  line  of  reasoning  can 
be  seen  in  the  decision  to  make  three  of  these  charac- 


ters recent  slaves  and  the  fourth  an  inept  northerner. 
The  rank  and  file  members  of  the  54th  do  not  match 
that  profile.  Many  of  them  were  the  sons  or  grand- 
sons of  ex-slaves  who  had  spent  their  whole  lives  in 
the  North.  They  were  not  all  illiterate;  we  have  letters 
and  diaries  that  prove  it.  They  were  not  as  rough  as 
the  Trip,  Rawlins,  and  Sharts  characters  suggest;  nor 
were  they  polished  to  the  point  of  ineffectiveness,  as 
the  Searles  character  was. 

In  a  series  of  fictionalized  incidents  in  the  movie, 
Broderick's  Colonel  Shaw  is  depicted  as  the  agent  of 
positive  change  for  all  four  of  the  black  characters. 
First,  when  he  demonstrates  that  the  sharp-shooting 
techniques  that  Sharts  has  developed  for  hunting 
don't  guarantee  him  success  on  the  battlefield,  the 
fugitive  slave  learns  how  to  pack  his  musket,  aim, 
and  shoot  under  fire.  The  validity  of  such  an  en- 
counter is  particularly  weak  when  we  consider  that 
few  slaves  would  have  been  permitted  the  kind  of  ac- 
cess to  guns  that  would  have  allowed  a  real-life 
Sharts,  had  there  been  one,  to  develop  skills  as  a 
marksman.  Next,  Shaw's  supposed  African- 
American  boyhood  companion,  Searles,  ostensibly 
one  of  the  few  northern  born,  matures  through  the 
colonel's  consistent  refusal  to  intervene  as  the 
highly  literate  black  recruit  struggles  to  adapt  to  the 
rigors  of  camp  life.  Since  the  audience  is  led  to  be- 
lieve that  Shaw,  the  other  white  officer  Forbes,  and 
the  African-American  Searles  have  had  the  same 
education,  why  then  are  the  former  two  able  to  prove 
their  military  mettle  in  spite  of  their  privileged  back- 
grounds while  the  genteel  Searles  falters  throughout 
his  training?  Of  course,  Shaw  is  only  ignoring  his 
friend  "for  his  own  good,"  and  this  indifference  is 
seen  as  paying  off  when  Searles  performs  admirably 
under  fire  and  refuses  to  return  home  after  he  is  in- 
jured. Next,  during  at  least  part  of  the  film  the  digni- 
fied gravedigger  Rawlins  is  permitted  to  play  teacher 
to  Shaw  as  the  white  colonel  seeks  advice  on  how 
best  to  understand  the  men  of  his  black  regiment. 
With  great  flourish  Shaw  recognizes  Rawlins'  quiet 
leadership  abilities  and  rewards  them  by  finding  a 
loophole  through  which  he  can  appoint  him  as  a 
noncommissioned  officer.  This  new  rank  increases 
Rawlins'  already  strong  dedication.  In  actuality, 
noncommissioned  officers,  including  Frederick 
Douglass's  sons,  were  appointed  much  sooner  in  the 
chronology  of  events.  Finally,  Trip,  the  recruit  with 
the  roughest  edges,  has  a  series  of  confrontations 
with  his  young  commanding  officer.  Each  one,  in- 
cluding a  whipping,  seems  to  bring  the  two  closer  to 
an  understanding.  (There  are  no  references  that  I 
know  of  in  the  historical  record  in  which  an  African- 
American  recruit  is  whipped.)  Before  the  battle  at 
Fort  Wagner,  Shaw's  guarded  optimism  about  the 
war's  outcome  moves  Trip  away  from  his  more  pes- 
simistic stance.  Following  Shaw's  courageous  but  fa- 
tal charge  into  enemy  fire  at  Fort  Wagner,  Trip  and 
his  comrades,  knowing  that  they  are  outnumbered 


and  out  maneuvered,  bravely  pursue  the  Confeder- 
ate enemy  who  has  killed  their  white  leader. 

These  fictionalized  encounters  in  which  the  white 
leader's  gentle  wisdom  is  seen  as  a  positive  force  for 
all  four  African-American  men  are,  of  course, 
meant  to  convince  the  audience  that  this  would  have 
been  the  effect  on  the  whole  regiment.  The  white 
character  is  a  patriarchal  figure  able  to  meet  the  di- 
verse needs  of  his  dependent  black  progeny. 

To  use  the  much  quoted  but  very  appropriate  ad- 
age coined  by  Ralph  Ellison,  the  real  men  of  the  54th 
are  invisible  in  this  film.  Probably  the  most  well- 
known  African  American  of  the  54th  was  William 
H.  Carney,  incorrectly  identified  in  the  Tri-Star  pic- 
tures Glory  press  kit  as  John  Carney.  The  first  black 
recipient  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor, 
Carney  was  from  the  New  Bedford  area.  To  use  his 
own  words: 

As  the  color-bearer  became  disabled,  I  threw 
away  my  gun  and  seized  the  colors,  making  my 
way  to  the  head  of  the  column;  but  before  I 
reached  there  the  line  had  descended  the  em- 
bankment into  the  ditch  and  was  making  its 
way  upon  Wagner  itself.  While  going  down  the 
embankment  one  column  was  staunch  and 
full.  As  we  ascended  the  breastworks,  the  vol- 
leys of  grapeshot  which  came  from  right  and 
left,  and  of  musketry  in  front,  mowed  the  men 
down  as  a  scythe  would  do.  In  less  than  twenty 
minutes  I  found  myself  alone,  struggling  upon 
the  ramparts,  while  all  around  me  were  dead 
and  wounded,  lying  one  upon  another.  Here  I 
said,  "I  cannot  go  into  the  fort  alone,"  and  so  I 
halted  and  knelt  down,  holding  the  flag  in  my 
hand.  While  there,  the  musketballs  and 
grapeshot  were  flying  all  around  me,  and  as 
they  struck,  the  sand  would  fly  in  my  face.  I 
knew  my  position  was  a  critical  one,  and  I  be- 
gan to  watch  to  see  if  I  would  be  left  alone.  Dis- 
covering that  the  forces  had  renewed  their  at- 
tack farther  to  the  right,  and  the  enemy's 
attention  being  drawn  thither,  I  turned  [and] 
discovered  a  battalion  of  men  coming  towards 
me  on  the  ramparts  of  Wagner.  They  proceeded 
until  they  were  in  front  of  me,  and  I  raised  my 
flag  and  started  to  join  them,  when,  from  the 
light  of  the  cannon  discharged  on  the  fort,  I 
saw  that  they  were  [the]  enemie.  I  wound  the 
colors  round  the  staff  and  made  my  way  down 
the  parapet  into  the  ditch,  which  was  without 
water  when  I  crossed  it  before,  but  was  not 
filled  with  water  that  came  up  to  my  waist.  Out 
of  the  number  that  came  up  with  me  there  was 
now  no  man  moving  erect,  save  myself,  al- 
though they  were  not  all  dead,  but  wounded.  In 
rising  to  see  if  I  could  determine  my  course  to 
the  rear,  the  bullet  I  now  carry  in  my  body  came 
whizzing  like  a  mosquito,  and  I  was  shot.  Not 


being  prostrated  by  the  shot,  I  continued  my 
course,  yet  had  not  gone  far  before  I  was  struck 
by  a  second  shot.  Soon  after  I  saw  a  man  com- 
ing towards  me,  and  when  within  hailing  dis- 
tance I  asked  him  who  he  was.  He  replied,  "I 
belong  to  the  100th  New  York,"  and  then  in- 
quired if  I  were  wounded.  Upon  my  replying  in 
the  affirmative,  he  came  to  my  assistance  and 
helped  me  to  the  rear.  "Now  then,"  said  he,  "let 
me  take  the  colors  and  carry  them  for  you."  My 
reply  was  that  I  would  not  give  them  to  any 
man  unless  he  belonged  to  the  54th  Regiment. 
So  we  pressed  on,  but  did  not  go  far  before  I 
was  wounded  in  the  head.  We  came  at  length 
within  hailing  distance  of  the  rear  guard,  who 
caused  us  to  halt,  and  upon  asking  who  we 
were,  and  finding  I  was  wounded,  took  us  to 
the  rear  through  the  guard.  An  officer  came, 
and  after  taking  my  name  and  regiment,  put  us 
in  the  charge  of  the  hospital  corps,  telling  them 
to  find  my  regiment.  When  we  finally  reached 
the  latter  the  men  cheered  me  and  the  flag.  My 
reply  was  "Boys,  I  only  did  my  duty.  The  old 
flag  never  touched  the  ground."3 

In  the  film  it  is  the  illiterate,  angry  Trip  who  picks 
up  the  flag.  At  the  end  of  the  battle  the  audience  sees 
his  body  being  dumped  in  the  mass  grave  on  top  of 
Shaw's.  The  audience  may  not  realize  that  Civil  War 
custom  dictates  the  return  of  officers'  corpses  to 
their  side  but,  because  the  Confederates  were  so  in- 
sulted by  the  concept  of  a  white  officer  leading  a 
black  regiment,  they  mutilated  Shaw's  body  (not 
shown  in  the  film)  before  burying  him  with  his  men. 
To  their  credit  his  family  responded  to  this  news  by 
claiming  that  he  would  have  wanted  to  be  buried 
with  his  men.  Returning  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Trip/Carney  character,  aside  from  the  act  of  receiv- 
ing the  flag,  the  "composite"  character  Trip  exhibits 
nothing  of  the  real  life  Carney.  The  fact  that  Carney 
survived  and  Trip  dies  is,  I  think,  telling.  Recall  the 
story  line  that  connects  these  three  "based  on  real 
life"  films  to  each  other  and  to  many  other  films 
ostensibly  based  on  the  black  experience:  no  Afri- 
can American  is  allowed  to  successfully  participate 
in  the  liberation  of  his  people. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Glory  opened  in  local 
theaters  less  than  two  weeks  after  we  learned  that 
Charles  Stuart  had  perpetuated  a  hoax  in  claiming 
that  he  and  his  wife,  Carol,  had  been  attacked  by  an 
African-American  assailant.  Perhaps  the  readiness 
with  which  his  original  story  was  accepted  was  par- 
tially the  result  of  the  consistent  misrepresentation 
of  African  Americans  on  screen.  No  one  walking 
away  from  Glory  learns  that  hard-working  literate 
African-American  men  left  their  jobs  and  families 
behind  to  take  up  arms  during  the  Civil  War.  Their 
stories  are  still  untold. 

The  most  puzzling  aspect  of  these  omissions 


stems  from  the  fact  that  these  stories  are  no  longer 
hidden.  The  makers  of  Glory  and  Mississippi  Burn- 
ing would  have  had  no  trouble  finding  accurate  ac- 
counts upon  which  to  base  their  scripts.  But  perhaps 
because  of  an  unconscious  alliance  to  what  Clyde 
Taylor  identifies  as  the  master  narrative,  the  film- 
makers take  from  these  five  stories  only  those  truths 
that  fit  within  the  core  story  line,  altering  or  omit- 
ting those  that  do  not. 

The  saddest  aspect  of  this  pattern  stems  from  the 
popularity  of  commercial  film  and  the  longevity  of 
such  accounts  in  the  form  of  easy-to-rent  videos.  Far 
more  people  will  see  Mississippi  Burning  than  the 
documentaries  on  this  episode  in  civil  rights  history, 
such  as  Eyes  on  the  Prize.  Far  more  people  will  see 
Glory  than  Black  and  Blue  in  Color.  Few  reviews 
have  called  attention  to  flaws  and  these,  obviously 
enough,  will  not  be  quoted  on  the  boxes  that  contain 
the  videos. 

Moviemakers  have  not  kept  pace  with  academi- 
cians and  thinkers.  In  contemporary  Hollywood 


films,  "truth"  appears  on  screen  only  when  it  fits  the 
preconceived  plot  that  the  producers  feel  compelled 
to  retell.  When  reality  deviates  from  that  story  line, 
fictionalized  characters  and  events  that  do  fit  are 
substituted.  Only  when  filmmakers  of  color  who 
have  not  internalized  the  dominant  master  narrative 
infiltrate  the  commercial  film  industry  will  the  real 
stories  be  told. 
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Media  Images 

of  Boston's 

Black  Community 
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To  the  media,  we  offer  this  challenge: 

Convex  lenses  must  become  concave. 

Rev.  Jesse  Jackson1 


Boston,  Massachusetts,  the  "birthplace  of  lib- 
erty," has  a  profoundly  troubled  history  of  race  rela- 
tions. Open  hostility  to  blacks,  as  evidenced  by  Ku 
Klux  Klan-style  cross  burnings  and  episodes  of 
white-on-black  violence,  is  part  of  the  city's  legacy. 
For  many  black  residents,  the  vigorous  and  some- 
times bloody  opposition  to  court-ordered  school  in- 
tegration that  marked  the  1970s  only  punctuated  a 
long-standing  pattern  of  discrimination  that  sur- 
faces in  myriad  forms  throughout  the  city.  A  1985 
report  by  the  University  of  Massachusetts'  William 
Monroe  Trotter  Institute  documented  deeply  en- 
trenched inequities  in  housing,  education,  and  em- 
ployment for  blacks  — inequities  that,  in  the  words 
of  MIT  city  planner  Dr.  Philip  L.  Clay,  have  placed 
black  Bostonians  "on  the  downside  of  a  slippery 
slope."2  As  one  local  black  woman  explained  to  the 
Boston  Globe,  "People  think  this  is  the  South  Africa 
of  America."3 

In  their  efforts  to  report  on  the  forces  that  affect 
Boston's  racial  climate,  the  local  media  have  typi- 
cally focused  on  the  more  obvious  institutional  ac- 
tors: businesses,  city  hall,  school  boards,  churches, 
the  courts,  neighborhood  groups.  Rarely  have  the 
media  themselves  been  subjected  to  the  same  scru- 
tiny. This  study  represents  one  such  effort.  It  is  an 
analysis  of  the  images  of  Boston's  black  community 
that  are  conveyed  through  the  local  news  media.  It 
asks  the  question:  If  a  Bostonian  relied  solely  on  the 
local  news  for  information  about  local  blacks,  what 
impressions  would  he  or  she  be  left  with,  and  how 
representative  of  reality  might  those  impressions  be? 

Given  Boston's  housing  patterns,  the  question  is 
far  from  academic.  Much  of  the  city  is  made  up  of 
tightly  segregated  neighborhoods,  places  where 
white  residents  might  have  little  or  no  meaningful 
contact  with  blacks.  Similarly,  Boston's  suburbs 
have  failed  to  follow  a  national  pattern  of  modest 
gains  in  black  residents.  People  who  do  not  interact 
with  blacks  would  seem  particularly  vulnerable  to 


media  images  whose  accuracy  they  can  neither 
verify  nor  reject  on  the  basis  of  their  personal  ex- 
perience. And  yet  all  of  us,  no  matter  where  we  live, 
tend  to  internalize  the  messages  we  receive  through 
the  media.  To  the  extent  that  those  messages  con- 
tradict racist  attitudes  about  blacks  or  reinforce 
them,  the  local  media  stand  as  agents  for  positive  so- 
cial change  or  unwitting  perpetuators  of  racism. 

To  better  understand  how  the  local  media  portray 
Boston's  black  community,  I  monitored  news 
reports  from  a  sample  of  newspapers  and  radio  and 
television  stations  for  one  month  during  the  summer 
of  1986. 1  noted  the  roles  blacks  played,  the  activities 
blacks  were  shown  to  be  engaged  in,  and  the  events 
that  brought  blacks  into  the  news.  By  comparing  the 
portrayal  of  blacks  in  Boston's  major  media  with 
portrayals  in  the  black  media,  I  sought  to  under- 
stand the  criteria  that  reporters  and  editors  use  to 
judge  the  newsworthiness  of  items  relating  to  the 
black  community  and  to  understand  whether  (and  if 
so,  why)  the  images  broadcast  about  blacks  may  be 
unrepresentative. 

[A]ll  of  us,  no  matter  where  we  live,  tend  to  internalize 
the  messages  we  receive  through  the  media.  To  the  extent 
that  those  messages  contradict  racist  attitudes  about 
blacks  or  reinforce  them,  the  local  media  stand  as  agents 
for  positive  social  change  or  unwitting  perpetuators  of 
racism. 

Background  on  Racism  and  the  Media 

During  the  summer  of  1981,  TV  Guide  magazine 
offered  a  rare  glimpse  into  the  plight  of  black  net- 
work news  reporters.4  The  magazine  surveyed  such 
luminaries  as  ABC  anchor  Max  Robinson,  CBS  cor- 
respondent Ed  Bradley,  and  PBS  reporter  Charlayne 
Hunter-Gault  for  their  views  on  the  networks'  sensi- 
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tivity  to  racial  issues.  The  consensus  was  that  the 
networks  were  guilty  of  unconscious  racism  — the 
notion  instinctively  held  but  never  verbalized  (and, 
if  suggested,  vigorously  denied)  — that  blacks  are  in- 
ferior to  whites.  According  to  these  reporters,  this 
racism  is  reflected  in  the  stories  that  air  about 
blacks,  the  stories  that  never  air,  and  the  images  of 
blacks  that  do  and  do  not  appear  on  the  screen. 

For  example,  Paul  Good,  author  of  The  Trouble 
I've  Seen:  White  Journalist /Black  Movement,  found 
in  a  random  check  of  16  months  of  network  news 
during  1975  and  1976  "a  consistent  failure  to  cover 
minority  stories."  There  was  a  report  in  The  New 
York  Times,  for  example,  that  revealed  plans  to  in- 
crease minority  hiring  had  been  approved  at  only  31 
of  1,300  eligible  colleges  nationwide  — this  at  a  time 
when  affirmative  action  programs  were  being  widely 
denounced  as  unfair  to  whites.  Another  report 
chronicled  an  impossible  logjam  of  125,000  dis- 
crimination cases  at  the  U.S.  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission.  The  report  emerged  the 
day  after  MIT  economist  Lester  Thurow  warned 
that,  despite  the  appearance  of  progress,  "Nothing 
has  changed  in  the  past  thirty  years  to  narrow  the  in- 
come gap  between  blacks  and  whites."  These  were 
two  of  the  dozens  of  minority-oriented  stories  of  na- 
tional importance  that  failed  to  appear  on  network 
news.5 

Critics  also  charge  that  the  minority  stories  that 
the  networks  do  cover  tend  to  reinforce  negative 
stereotypes  about  blacks.  Tony  Batten,  now  a  pro- 
ducer for  60  Minutes,  remembers  how  he  ap- 
proached the  executive  producer  of  WNET-TV  news 

[RJacism  is  reflected  in  the  stories  that  air  about  blacks, 
the  stories  that  never  air,  and  the  images  of  blacks  that 
do  and  do  not  appear  on  the  screen. 

in  New  York  City  to  suggest  a  feature  on  the  behind- 
the-scenes  preparations  for  Bubbling  Brown  Sugar. 
At  the  time,  the  play— which  is  about  life  in 
Harlem  — was  rumored  to  be  Broadway's  next  hit. 
The  WNET-TV  producer  was  disappointed  by  the 
dress  rehearsal  he  sat  through  —  he  felt  that  it  had  no 
book,  no  score,  no  lyrics  worth  remembering  — but 
told  Batten  that  the  play  had  given  him  another  idea: 
a  news  feature  on  the  drug  trade  in  Harlem.6  Bub- 
bling Brown  Sugar  had  nothing  to  do  with  drugs,  but 
the  play  had  tapped  into  what  the  producer  knew 
about  blacks  — that  blacks  are  drug  abusers. 

This  anecdote  illustrates  the  common  complaint 
among  black  reporters  that  news  executives  often  se- 
lect stories  that  fit  white  perceptions  of  who  black 
people  are  — perceptions  that  may  not  be  accurate. 
PBS  reporter  Charlayne  Hunter-Gault  says  the  net- 
works have  a  history  of  covering  blacks  only  in  mo- 
ments of  crisis.  "There  are  about  as  many  nice,  ordi- 
nary, everyday  human-interest  stories  about  black 


people  on  television  as  there  are  black  brides  on  The 
New  York  Times  society  page."7  Indeed,  one  survey 
found  that  although  blacks  appeared  in  nearly  25% 
of  network  television  news  reports  in  the  early  1970s, 
they  were  mostly  in  nonspeaking  roles  in  stories 
related  to  busing,  desegregation,  and  other  civil 
rights  issues.8 

Many  observers  agree  that  the  single  largest  rea- 
son for  the  networks'  poor  coverage  of  racial  news  is 
related  to  the  racial  makeup  of  the  networks'  own 
staffs.  Blacks  currently  account  for  12%  of  the  U.S. 
population.  But  according  to  Operation  PUSH,  the 
Chicago-based,  black-empowerment  group,  only 
5%  of  the  9,700  top  officers  and  managers  of  the 
three  major  news  networks  are  black.  Operation 

[NJews  executives  often  select  stories  that  fit  white 
perceptions  of  who  black  people  are  —  perceptions  that 
may  not  be  accurate. 

PUSH  has  called  for  a  black  boycott  of  CBS,  citing 
the  network's  particularly  poor  hiring  record  for 
minorities  and  inattention  to  black-oriented  news. 
At  CBS's  annual  meeting  in  April,  PUSH  national 
president  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  offered  the  following 
statistics  to  station  executives:  "Today,  there  are  zero 
black  or  Hispanic  station  managers  at  CBS.  Zero 
black  or  Hispanic  executive  producers."  Jackson 
continued,  "Three  wars  [are]  being  waged  on  the 
continent  right  now:  Libya,  Angola,  and  South 
Africa.  More  than  one-eighth  of  the  human  race, 
more  than  thirty  million  Americans  are  of  African 
heritage.  Yet  CBS  has  no  news  bureaus  between  the 
Sahara  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope."9 

The  hiring  record  of  the  print  media  is  compara- 
ble. In  1967,  before  a  rush  to  hire  minority  newspa- 
per journalists,  fewer  than  5%  of  the  editorial  staffs 
in  the  news  business  were  black.  For  editors  and  su- 
pervisors, the  figure  was  less  than  1%,  and  most  of 
them  worked  for  black-owned  organizations.10  In 
1985,  the  number  of  minority  newspaper  journalists 
in  the  United  States  stood  at  5.7%.  That  figure  rep- 
resented a  slight  decline  from  the  year  before,  de- 
spite a  stated  goal  of  newspaper  editors  to  integrate 
newsrooms  by  the  year  2000. u  It  is  clear  that,  despite 
incremental  gains,  the  magnitude  of  minority  par- 
ticipation in  the  newspaper  business  has  not 
changed  significantly  in  the  past  20  years. 

The  racial  composition  of  the  people  who  bring 
us  the  news  is  crucial  to  understanding  the  images  of 
blacks  that  the  news  projects.  While  many  of  the 
rules  of  the  news  business  are  clear-cut  and  easy  to 
articulate  — codes  of  ethics  for  journalists,  for 
example  — the  rules  that  govern  the  selection  and 
presentation  of  news  are  much  more  subjective.  In- 
terviews with  reporters  and  editors  have  consistently 
shown  that  the  often-mentioned  commodity  known 
as  "news  sense"  is  amorphous.  "We  are  not  talking 
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about  a  science  or  a  technique,"  concluded  one 
study  on  television  news  reporting.  "[I]t  is  really  an 
art  which  is  at  the  fingertips  of  the  practitioner.  It 
depends  on  many  thousands  of  personal  judgments, 
moods,  and  feelings."12  Much  of  what  a  fledgling 
reporter  learns  about  developing  a  sense  of  what  is 
or  is  not  newsworthy  is  picked  up  unconsciously 
from  newsroom  veterans.  In  time,  says  Harold 
Evans,  editorial  director  for  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report,  "so  many  of  the  judgments  become  so  rou- 
tine that  we  forget  we  are  making  them."13 

Because  the  decision  of  what  is  news  involves  sub- 
jective and  often  subconscious  judgment,  the  depic- 
tion of  blacks  can  be  defined  by  the  expectations  of 
white  news  managers.  Analyses  of  reports  of  race- 
related  news  in  the  United  States  and  Britain  suggest 
not  only  a  tendency  for  news  professionals  to  place 
events  within  a  framework  of  familiar  images  and 
stereotypes,  but  the  even  more  disturbing  practice  of 
judging  the  newsworthiness  of  a  story. 

In  Racism  and  the  Mass  Media,  mass  communica- 
tions experts  Paul  Hartmann  and  Charles  Husband 
suggest  that  current  events  that  conform  to  a 
reporter's  preconceived  notions  stand  a  better 
chance  of  making  the  news  than  those  that  challenge 
these  notions,  and  that  subsequent  events  may  be  in- 
terpreted in  terms  of  existing  images  even  when 
those  images  are  no  longer  appropriate.14  Thus, 
while  a  Broadway  play  about  Harlem's  artistic  heri- 
tage was  an  illogical  inspiration  for  a  news  story 
about  drugs,  the  news  producer  who  made  the  sug- 
gestion was  fitting  the  play  into  a  set  of  prevailing 
images  about  blacks  —  even  as  he  sat  and  witnessed 
evidence  that  the  images  were  inappropriate. 

Many  observers  agree  that  the  single  largest  reason  for  the 
networks'  poor  coverage  of  racial  news  is  related  to  the 
racial  makeup  of  the  networks'  own  staffs. 

Hartmann  and  Husband  offer  another  reason  for 
the  media's  inattention  to  the  root  causes  of  racial 
problems.  They  argue  that  the  condition  of  blacks  is 
not  a  primary  concern  of  whites  until  blacks 
threaten  the  status  quo.  Boycotts,  demonstrations, 
teen  pregnancy,  violent  crime:  these  issues  all  cross 
thresholds  of  newsworthiness  for  the  white  media, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  are  but  manifestations  of 
deeply  rooted  conditions  for  blacks  — conditions 
that  the  media  rarely  explore  —  and  that  when  such 
news  reports  emerge  as  the  sole  portrayals  of  black 
Americans,  the  audience  receives  little  impression  of 
the  richness  and  diversity  of  the  black  community.15 

The  very  forces  that  underlie  news  production 
constitute  a  built-in  tendency  to  present  news  that 
reinforces  stereotypes  and  discourages  serious  dis- 
cussion of  racial  issues.  One  obstacle  to  balanced 
reporting  is  the  tendency  of  the  media  to  focus  on 
negative  stories,  which  means  that  black  achieve- 


ment is  less  likely  to  be  covered  than  black  failure.16 
Another  impediment  is  the  media's  attraction  to 
stories  that  are  easy  to  cover.  Stories  with  action  and 
excitement  (such  as  the  civil  rights  marches  of  the 
sixties),  those  that  involve  easily  recognized  key 
figures  (such  as  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King),  and  those 

The  very  forces  that  underlie  news  production  constitute 
a  built-in  tendency  to  present  news  that  reinforces 
stereotypes  and  discourages  serious  discussion  of  racial 
issues. 

with  straightforward  plots  stand  a  greater  chance  of 
being  covered  than  issues  such  as  modern-day  ra- 
cism, which  is  more  subtle  and  more  complex  than 
the  racism  of  20  years  ago. 

Racial  issues  do  not  always  satisfy  the  media's 
criteria  for  the  ideal  news  story,  all  neat  and  pack- 
aged, but  that  does  not  mean  that  issues  are  unwor- 
thy of  coverage.  When  executives  do  not  realize  that 
their  news  decisions  are  inexorably  guided  by  their 
own  color  — as  is  true  for  people  of  all  races  — the 
dangers  of  presenting  the  news  from  a  single  per- 
spective become  clear.  Thus  there  is  the  need  to  open 
the  ranks  of  the  media's  decision-making  positions 
to  representative  numbers  of  minorities.  As  Rev. 
Jesse  Jackson  puts  it,  "Since  the  media  cannot  attain 
absolute  objectivity,  it  must  press  for  fairness."17 

This  issue  of  fairness  is  the  overriding  reason  for 
this  study.  As  the  news  media  flash  images  of 
Boston's  residents,  is  the  city's  black  community 
represented  fairly?  To  what  extent  does  local  news 
suffer  from  the  same  problems  that  hinder  fair 
coverage  of  black  issues  at  the  national  television 
networks  — typecasting  of  black  reporters,  neglect 
of  black-related  news,  reinforcement  of  negative 
stereotypes  about  blacks?  To  answer  these  ques- 
tions, a  sample  of  local  news  reports  was  taken  to 
form  a  representative  collection  of  images  of  the 
black  community  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  me- 
dia. 

Study  Design 

This  study  used  a  sample  of  local  news  reports  to 
obtain  a  representative  collection  of  images  of 
Boston's  black  community.  Of  the  dozens  of  media 
outlets  in  the  metropolitan  Boston  area,  11  were 
selected  for  the  study:  five  newspapers,  three  televi- 
sion stations,  and  three  radio  stations.  Without  ex- 
planation, one  of  the  radio  stations  later  declined 
after  initially  agreeing  to  participate,  bringing  the 
total  to  ten.  Six  of  these  are  major  media  outlets: 


Newspaper 

Boston  Globe  (daily) 
Boston  Herald  (daily) 


Television 

WGBH  (10:00  p.m.) 
WBZ  (6:00  p.m.) 
WCVB  (11:00  p.m.) 


Radio 

WBCN-FM 
(5:57-9:00  a.m.) 
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These  outlets  were  selected  primarily  on  the  basis 
of  their  size.  The  Boston  Globe  and  the  Boston  Her- 
ald are  New  England's  first  and  second  largest  sell- 
ing newspapers,  with  daily  circulations  of  514,000 
and  355,000,  respectively.18  WBZ  and  WCVB  were 
ranked  first  and  second  in  commercial  television  rat- 
ings for  1985,  with  average  daily  audiences  of 
1,209,000  and  1,129,000,  respectively.19  Public 
broadcasting  station  WGBH  rates  fourth  among 
UHF  stations  in  New  England,  with  a  daily  audience 
of  40,000.20  WBCN-FM,  a  50,000-watt,  contempor- 
ary-format station,  was  the  second  most  popular 
radio  station  during  the  study  period,  according  to 
Arbitron  ratings.21 

Four  media  outlets  in  Boston  are  owned  and  oper- 
ated largely  by  blacks: 


Newspapers 

Bay  State  Banner  (weekly) 
Boston  Greater  News  (weekly) 
Roxbury  Community  News  (monthly) 


Radio 

WILD-AM 
(5:50-11:20  a.m.) 


These  newspapers  have  a  combined  circulation  in 
excess  of  20,000;  the  radio  station  ranks  15th  in  the 
Boston  market,  broadcasting  to  an  estimated  24,000 
daily  listeners.22  These  four  outlets  are  primary 
sources  of  information  about  the  city's  black  com- 
munity. 

The  staffs  of  the  black  media  outlets  are  virtually 
100%  black.  At  the  major  media  outlets,  the  num- 
ber of  black  employees  varies.  The  best  available  es- 
timates indicate  that  these  six  media  outlets  employ 
69  blacks  on  news  staffs  that  total  699  employees, 
for  an  overall  black  presence  of  9.9%. 

The  8%  average  for  blacks  at  the  two  major 
newspapers  is  above  the  current  national  average  of 
5.7%.23  Likewise,  the  15.1%  average  for  the  four 
broadcast  stations  is  higher  than  the  current  na- 
tional average  of  8.7%.24  None  of  the  local  figures, 
either  individually  or  in  combination,  reflect  black 
employees  in  numbers  representative  of  the  22% 
black  population  of  the  city  of  Boston.  They  are 
greater,  however,  than  the  6%  black  population  of 
the  larger  metropolitan  area  from  which  the  news 
was  drawn.25 

The  study  encompasses  news  reports  for  the 
period  June  9,  1986,  to  July  9,  1986.  Because  some 
news  outlets  do  not  operate  on  weekends,  only  week- 
day news  reports  were  included.  The  beginning  and 
ending  dates  were  selected  arbitrarily. 

Local  media  offer  regional,  national,  and  interna- 
tional news  as  well  as  news  from  the  immediate  lo- 
cality. For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  local  news  was 
defined  as  news  that  (1)  took  place  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton or  within  a  30-mile  radius  of  the  city,  or  (2)  in- 
volved local  people  or  institutions,  regardless  of 
where  the  actual  event  took  place. 

Newspapers  were  home-delivered,  scripts  of  radio 
newscasts  were  supplied  by  the  stations,  and  televi- 


sion broadcasts  were  recorded  on  a  videocassette 
recorder.  For  each  news  story,  the  date  and  source 
were  recorded.  Each  story  was  assigned  a  two-  three-, 
or  four-letter  code  describing  the  geographic  loca- 
tion of  the  story  and  the  category  of  news  the  story 
represents.  Each  news  item  was  briefly  summarized. 

The  unspoken  message  is  that  all  criminals  may  not  be 
black,  but  most  blacks  are  criminals. 

The  race  of  the  persons  in  the  story  was  recorded  ac- 
cording to  whether  the  item  included  blacks,  other 
minorities,  whites  only,  or  whether  the  race  of  the 
subject(s)  was  unspecified  or  otherwise  unclear.  If  a 
story  mentioned  blacks  or  other  minorities,  the  con- 
text of  these  mentions  was  recorded.  Any  additional 
notes  or  comments  to  help  clarify  the  news  item  were 
also  included. 

The  same  item  appearing  in  two  different  media 
outlets  was  treated  as  two  separate  stories;  news  sto- 
ries repeated  within  the  same  outlets  (as  with  a  radio 
station's  repetition  of  the  top  news  of  the  day)  were 
counted  as  one  story. 

Findings 

Information  was  collected  on  a  total  of  3,215  local 
news  stories.  Of  these,  2,125  stories  (69%)  originated 
within  the  city  of  Boston;  the  remainder  took  place 
in  outlying  communities  or  beyond.  The  major 
media  accounted  for  2,898  stories  (90%);  the  black 
media  for  317  (10%).  The  print  media  accounted  for 
2,501  stories  (81%);  the  broadcast  media  for  569 
(19%). 

News  from  the  black  media  was  dominated  by 
WILD-AM  radio,  which  accounted  for  nearly  half 
(47%)  of  the  news  items.  WILD  relies  heavily  for 
news  on  the  Boston  Globe,  the  Boston  Herald,  and 
other  major  outlets.26  The  station  is  the  only  black 
media  outlet  to  engage  in  this  practice.  When  WILD 
was  excluded  from  the  tally  of  news  from  the  black 
media,  5  of  the  15  most  frequently  appearing  cate- 
gories of  news  appeared  more  frequently  in  the 
black  media  than  they  did  in  the  major  media:  edu- 
cation, city  government,  miscellaneous  (community 
and  cultural  events),  arts,  and  profiles  of  educators 
and  entrepreneurs.  The  significance  of  this  finding 
lies  in  the  extent  to  which  it  counters  widespread  as- 
sumptions about  the  black  community.  For  exam- 
ple, blacks  are  often  associated  with  indifference  to 
education,  as  "evidenced"  by  high  rates  of  dropout 
and  failure  from  schools. 

There  were  distinct  differences  in  how  the  black 
media  and  the  major  media  reported  news  from 
Roxbury  and  Mattapan,  the  two  predominantly 
black  (78%  and  81%  black,  respectively)  neighbor- 
hoods in  Boston.  Again,  the  divergence  in  coverage 
was  most  pronounced  when  the  one  black  radio  sta- 
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tion  was  factored  out  of  the  totals  for  the  black  me- 
dia. In  the  major  media,  crime  was  the  focus  of  59% 
of  the  news  about  these  two  neighborhoods.  News  of 
domestic  violence  and  accidents  contributed  an- 
other 11%,  so  that  70%  of  the  news  reports  coming 
from  Roxbury  and  Mattapan  concerned  either  crime 
or  violence.  In  the  black  media  crime  was  high  pri- 
ority, but  it  was  mentioned  less  frequently  than  in 
the  major  media  and  was  followed  by  education  and 
a  half  dozen  other  categories  of  news  that  do  not  ap- 
pear in  major  media. 

Even  when  stories  dealt  with  social  inequity  .  .  .  most 
reporters  failed  to  acknowledge  racism  as  an  underlying 
mechanism.  .  .  .  Euphemisms  such  as  "disadvantaged 
student"  or  "the  underprivileged"  suggest  a  reluctance  to 
acknowledge  who  or  what  is  causing  the  "disadvantage" 

A  total  of  110  stories  about  these  two  predomi- 
nantly black  neighborhoods  appeared  in  the  major 
and  the  black  media.  In  the  major  media,  85%  (39 
of  46)  of  the  news  items  reinforced  negative  stereo- 
types about  blacks.  Blacks  were  portrayed  as  drug 
pushers,  thieves,  and  as  victims  or  perpetrators  of 
violence. 

Only  22%  (10  of  46)  of  the  stories  contradicted 
prevailing  assumptions  about  blacks.  (Some  stories 
both  reinforced  and  challenged  stereotypes.)  The 
scarcity  of  news  stories  that  challenge  stereotypes  of 
blacks  is  consistent  with  the  observation  by  Hart- 
mann  and  Husband  that  news  personnel  are  more 
likely  to  report  stories  that  align  with  their  precon- 
ceptions of  blacks  than  they  are  to  report  stories  that 
challenge  these  preconceptions. 

In  contrast,  a  significant  number  of  the  news  sto- 
ries reported  by  the  black  media  challenge  negative 
expectations  about  blacks.  At  least  31  of  the  66  sto- 
ries (47%)  reveal  aspects  of  the  black  community 
that  are  both  positive  and  rarely  portrayed  on  the 
major  news  media:  a  thirst  for  educational  achieve- 
ment, eagerness  to  remedy  living  conditions  poi- 
soned by  poverty  and  bureaucratic  neglect,  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  world  of  business  and  finance. 
When  news  from  WILD  radio  is  excluded,  the 
figures  are  even  higher  (27  of  47  news  stories,  or 
57%). 

These  numbers  suggest  that  the  major  media  news 
about  Roxbury  and  Mattapan  is  biased  in  the  direc- 
tion of  commonly  held  stereotypes  about  blacks  and 
about  the  poor.  Stories  featuring  crime  and  violence 
predominate,  even  in  the  presence  of  newsworthy 
stories  that  reveal  aspects  of  the  black  community 
that  defy  these  stereotypes. 

Roxbury  and  Mattapan  appear  in  only  1%  of  the 
news  carried  by  Boston's  major  media.  As  a  result, 
these  two  communities  do  not  dominate  any  one 
category  of  news.  But  because  the  news  that  does 


emerge  from  these  black  enclaves  is  heavily  weighted 
toward  crime  and  violence  — and  away  from  educa- 
tion, entrepreneurship,  art,  community  pride,  and 
other  positive  concepts  —  the  typical  news  consumer 
might  easily  associate  these  negative  images  with 
inner-city  blacks.  For  example,  93%  of  the  crime 
reported  in  the  major  media  occurred  outside  Rox- 
bury and  Mattapan.  But  59%  of  the  news  from  these 
two  neighborhoods  concerned  crime.  The  unspoken 
message  is  that  all  criminals  may  not  be  black,  but 
most  blacks  are  criminals. 

One  of  the  clearest  indications  of  the  media's  atti- 
tudes towards  blacks  was  the  reporting  that  oc- 
curred on  stories  that  directly  involved  racism.  Of 
the  2,898  news  items  in  the  major  media,  approxi- 
mately 15  had  overt,  direct  links  to  themes  of  racism 
and  race  relations.  In  six  cases,  the  media  dealt  with 
the  question  of  racism  squarely  and  thoughtfully.  In 
the  remaining  nine  stories,  the  impact  and  impor- 
tance of  racism  was  either  not  explored  or  not 
acknowledged. 

Even  when  stories  dealt  with  social  inequity,  in- 
cluding clear  disparities  in  education  and  employ- 
ment and  black-community  disenchantment,  most 
reporters  failed  to  acknowledge  racism  as  an  under- 
lying mechanism.  When  racism  was  acknowledged, 
it  was  portrayed  on  three  occasions  as  a  historical 
footnote  rather  than  a  continuing  tradition.  Unlike 
the  words  "sexism"  or  "ageism,"  "racism"  seemed  to 
be  taboo,  rarely  uttered  in  the  major  media.  Euphe- 
misms such  as  "disadvantaged  student"  or  "the  un- 
derprivileged" suggest  a  reluctance  to  acknowledge 
who  or  what  is  causing  the  "disadvantage."  These 
tendencies  reflect  the  racial  composition  and,  to  an 
extent,  the  class  orientation  of  the  people  who  bring 
Boston  its  news. 

In  addition  to  examining  individual  categories  of 
news,  much  can  be  learned  by  considering  themes 
that  cut  across  category  lines.  Scrutinizing  the  2,898 
news  items  that  emerged  from  the  major  media 
brought  insights  into  such  overarching  issues  as  how 
blacks  are  portrayed,  how  whites  are  portrayed  in  re- 
lation to  blacks,  and  how  the  media  report  on  news 
stories  that  touch  on  racism. 

As  objects  of  news  reports,  blacks  in  a  number  of 
stories  were  shown  in  positive  roles  or  engaged  in 
nonstereotypical  activities.  Black  people  were 
shown  as  possessing  special  expertise  in  law  (judge, 
attorney,  expert  on  sexual  harassment,  special  prose- 
cutor hand-picked  by  Governor  Dukakis);  in  medi- 
cine (physician's  assistant,  rescuer  in  auto  accident); 
and  in  law  enforcement  (police  officer,  police 
recruits).  They  were  shown  devoted  to  solving  com- 
munity problems  (neighborhood  activists,  director 
of  a  cocaine  addiction  center)  and  aspiring  to  art 
(dance  students).  In  a  season  of  successful  basket- 
ball and  baseball  teams,  the  talents  of  black  athletes 
also  won  consistent  praise. 
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However,  blacks  were  mentioned  most  frequently 
as  athletes,  entertainers,  criminals,  and  as  visible 
figures  in  education  and  politics.  These  five  catego- 
ries alone  accounted  for  78%  of  the  news  items  that 
mentioned  blacks.  When  an  ethnic  group  is  repeat- 
edly portrayed  in  certain  roles  and  activities,  the 
group  seems  more  homogeneous  than  it  really  is.  It 

It  would  be  easy  for  a  Bostonian  to  come  away  from  the 
news  with  the  impression  that  most  blacks  are  accom- 
plished athletes,  talented  entertainers,  or  dangerous 
criminals.  But  pigeonholing  blacks  in  this  way  denies 
the  diversity  of  the  black  community,  diversity  that  lets 
blacks  be  seen  as  individual  human  beings  instead  of 
categories. 

would  be  easy  for  a  Bostonian  to  come  away  from 
the  news  with  the  impression  that  most  blacks  are 
accomplished  athletes,  talented  entertainers,  or  dan- 
gerous criminals.  But  pigeonholing  blacks  in  this 
way  denies  the  diversity  of  the  black  community, 
diversity  that  lets  blacks  be  seen  as  individual  hu- 
man beings  instead  of  categories.  Offering  a 
balanced  view  of  who  black  people  really  are  — 
people  — can  help  erode  stereotypes  that  for  both 
whites  and  blacks  lead  to  limited  expectations  of  the 
black  community. 

Conclusions 

The  concern  that  Boston's  black  activists,  com- 
munity leaders,  and  media  managers  voice  over 
news  depictions  of  the  black  community  is  sup- 
ported by  sociological  studies.  Most  of  the  research 
on  the  psychological  effects  of  the  mass  media  has 
ignored  minorities  and  the  poor;  one  1975  analysis 
of  2,300  studies  on  the  effects  of  television  found 
that  only  7%  contained  noteworthy  data  on  these 
two  populations.27  But  the  information  that  is  avail- 
able, much  of  it  regarding  television,  suggests  that 
the  mass  media  have  a  significant  impact  on  an  indi- 
vidual's self-concept  and  on  his  or  her  conception  of 
others. 

Socialization  begins  early.  By  the  time  black  chil- 
dren reach  late  elementary  and  junior  high  school, 
they  report  that  they  turn  to  television  expressly  to 
learn  how  different  people  behave,  talk,  look,  and 
dress.28  Whether  the  issue  is  job  roles,29  sex  roles,30 
or  overall  behavior  patterns,  young  black  adoles- 
cents and  teens  say  they  derive  a  substantial  portion 
of  what  they  know  from  the  mass  media  — often 
more  so  than  whites,  perhaps  partly  because  blacks 
on  average  watch  more  television  than  do  whites.31 
Black  youths  have  even  reported  learning  more 
about  black  people  from  television  than  did  their 
white  peers.32  Clearly  the  mass  media  are  but  one 


source  of  information  about  the  world,  a  source  that 
may  not  exert  as  much  influence  as  parents, 
teachers,  or  friends.  Whether  or  not  the  media  com- 
prise the  primary  influences,  however,  the  fact  that 
they  play  a  palpable  role  in  the  lives  of  black  youth 
seems  clear. 

Common  sense,  too,  dictates  that  the  messages  we 
hear  from  people  in  positions  of  authority  influence 
how  we  see  others,  how  others  see  us,  and  how  we  see 
ourselves.  We  may  not  remember  the  factual  details 
of  a  news  broadcast,  but  impressions  can  be  unfor- 
gettable. It  makes  sense  that  if  the  news  reflects  the 
cultural  and  racial  biases,  no  matter  how  subtle,  of 
the  people  who  produce  it,  then  those  who  consume 
the  news  will  be  drawn  to  internalize  those  biases. 

What  will  it  take  for  the  major  media  to  represent 
the  black  community  more  fairly?  Will  it  take  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper  that  misrepresents  the 
white  community  in  ways  that  the  major  media  mis- 
represent the  black  community?  If  a  paper  con- 
tained news  that  reflected  one-sided,  black-held  per- 
ceptions of  whites,  the  financial  and  business 
section  might  span  100  pages  ("all  whites  care  about 
is  making  money");  the  sports  section  might  feature 
weekend  athletes  nursing  overtaxed  muscles  ("all 
white  athletes  are  awkward  and  out  of  shape");  and 
the  "living"  section  might  profile  a  yuppie  couple 
who  point  to  their  collection  of  Motown  record  al- 
bums as  evidence  that  they  are  not  racist,  while 
refusing  to  pay  their  black  housekeeper  more  than 
minimum  wage  because  "she  would  only  spend  it 
foolishly"  ("all  whites  are  blind  to  their  racism"). 
Reading  news  based  on  such  oversimplified  views  of 
who  white  people  are  and  what  they  do  might  bring 
white  editors  and  reporters  fresh  appreciation  for 
the  frustration  that  the  black  community  feels  over 
news  based  on  equally  unrealistic  stereotypes  of 
black  people.  Even  more  important,  it  might  bring 
an  understanding  that  all  misrepresentations  of  ra- 
cial groups  spring  from  similar  feelings  —  fear,  dis- 
trust, anger— that  are  rooted  in  un familiarity,  and 
that  by  increasing  the  number  of  minorities  on  news 
staffs,  especially  in  key  decision-making  positions, 
the  major  media  gain  people  whose  familiarity  with 
the  minority  community  makes  them  less  likely  to 
misrepresent  it. 
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Consequences  of 
Racial  Stereotyping 

by 
Wornie  L  Reed,  Ph.D. 


What  are  the  consequences  of  negative  portrayals 
of  blacks?  As  mentioned  in  the  previous  articles,  the 
media  help  to  provide  definitions  of  social  reality,  of 
social  situations.  Attendant  upon  such  definitions  is 
an  implicit  action  orientation,  a  recommendation  as 
to  action  appropriate  to  the  situation. 

Slavery  was  supported  by  the  general  definition 
that  blacks  were  lesser  human  beings;  the  movie 
Birth  of  a  Nation  helped  to  (re)define  blacks  as 
savages.  Although  some  of  the  current  negative  me- 
dia portrayals  of  blacks  may  be  unintentional,  ac- 
tion orientations  follow.  For  example,  if  an  ethnic 
group  (e.g.,  African  Americans)  is  seen  as  producing 
mainly  athletes  and  criminals  —  two  categories  rep- 
resented prominently  in  the  media  —  the  group  may 
not  be  regarded  as  a  significant  contributor  to  soci- 
ety. Members  of  the  dominant  white  society  are  thus 
influenced  to  hold  blacks  in  low  regard.  And  worse 
still,  some  members  of  the  dominant  society  use 
such  stereotyping  to  block  the  equal  participation  of 
blacks  in  social  and  economic  activities. 

Thus,  the  media  are  a  significant  factor  in  the  on- 
going battle  for  racial  progress.  While  some  of  the 
battles  take  place  in  official  forums  (i.e.,  govern- 
mental institutions),  other  battles  take  place  in  un- 

[TJhere  is  ample  evidence  that  individuals  act  on  the 
basis  of  their  socialization,  and  the  media  play  a  central 
role  in  that  socialization. 

official  forums  such  as  newspapers,  television,  ra- 
dio, movies,  books,  and  magazines.  These  should 
not  be  taken  lightly;  there  is  ample  evidence  that  in- 
dividuals act  on  the  basis  of  their  socialization,  and 
the  media  play  a  central  role  in  that  socialization. 

Movies 

The  movie  Glory  is  a  touching  and  heart-warming 
story.  Uncharacteristically,  it  shows  blacks  as 
heroes.  However,  it  is  flawed  in  an  unforgivable  way. 
The  average  viewer  will  leave  the  movie  with  incor- 
rect knowledge  about  the  role  of  blacks  in  the  Civil 
War.  We  learn  that  a  number  of  black  men  —  mostly 
escaped  slaves  with  nothing  to  lose— volunteered  for 
the  war  and  were  whipped  into  shape  by  an  Irish  drill 
sergeant.  We  learn  that  another  black  regiment,  a 


disorganized  group  of  hoodlums,  was  brought  in 
from  the  Midwest.  Of  course  this  is  incorrect.  Some 
186,000  black  soldiers  fought  on  the  Union  side  in 
the  Civil  War.  Most  of  the  men  of  the  54th  and  55th 
Regiments  from  Massachusetts  were  free  men  who 
could  have  returned  to  their  homes.  Yet,  the  typical 
viewer  leaves  this  movie  "knowing"  that  fewer  blacks 
fought  in  the  Civil  War  than  fought  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  (some  5,000). 

The  reader  might  think  this  use  of  "dramatic 
license"  a  matter  of  minor  significance.  It  is  any- 
thing but  minor.  As  I  stated  in  the  introduction, 
what  most  people  know  about  the  world  is  what  they 
get  from  the  various  media,  especially  movies  and 
television.  In  the  case  of  the  movie  Glory  one  gets  a 
distorted  view  of  history  and  receives  no  contradic- 
tion of  this  "knowledge"  from  other  media  sources. 

In  the  case  of  the  movie  Glory  one  gets  a  distorted  view 
of  history  and  receives  no  contradiction  of  this  "knowl- 
edge" from  other  media  sources. 

One  might  argue  that  a  similar  distortion  could 
occur— as  a  result  of  dramatic  license  — in  "a  true 
story"  about  a  group  of  whites.  But,  there  is  one  cri- 
tical difference.  History  books  have  amply  detailed 
the  activities  of  other  whites  at  the  time.  No  such 
frame  of  reference  has  been  available  for  blacks. 
What  one  sees  on  the  screen  is  what  one  gets. 

By  drastically  understating  the  role  of  blacks  in 
the  Civil  War  and  indirectly  making  the  same  com- 
ment about  the  role  that  blacks  played  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  the  film  Glory  helps  to  maintain  the  in- 
correct but  generally  held  view  that  blacks  played  no 
major  roles  in  the  development  of  this  country.  This 
stereotype  misrepresents  the  degree  to  which  blacks 
have  served  their  country.  It  thus  reduces  the 
legitimacy  of  the  claim  that  African  Americans  have 
on  the  fruits  of  this  society. 

The  mOvie  Mississippi  Burning  was  shameful  in 
the  way  it  distorted  the  civil  rights  movement  and  the 
actions  of  black  Mississippians.  Blacks  were 
depicted  as  passive  and  scared,  and  the  FBI  — of  all 
people  — were  the  heroes.  This  type  of  depiction  is 
simply  an  updated  version  of  previous  movies  show- 
ing happy  slaves  satisfied  with  their  enslavement 
and  appreciative  of  their  "benevolent"  master. 

News 

The  study  by  Kirk  Johnson  of  the  media  images 
of  Boston's  black  community  provides  a  new  defini- 
tion/description of  racial  stereotyping.  It  brings  it 
up  to  date.  In  generations  past  we  have  been  more 
concerned  with  the  intentional  and  overt  mischarac- 
terizations  of  blacks  in  the  various  media.  While  this 
is  still  continuing,  we  also  need  to  pay  attention  to 
racial  stereotyping  that  arises  from  the  sum  total  of 
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representations  of  blacks  when  all  news  reports  are 
taken  together.  We  note  how  consistently  blacks  are 
seen  as  criminals,  entertainers,  or  athletes  with  the 
emphasis  on  criminals. 

The  recent  Stuart  murder  case  is  a  textbook  exam- 
ple of  the  process  of  racial  stereotyping  and  of  the 
consequences  of  stereotyping.  When  Charles  Stuart 
reported  that  he  and  his  wife  had  been  shot  by  a 
black  man,  his  story  "benefited"  from  two  stereo- 
types about  blacks.  There  is  the  general  picture,  as 
mentioned  earlier,  that  criminality  is  a  primary  attri- 
bute of  the  black  community  and  that  a  significant 
proportion  of  blacks  are  criminals.  In  addition  to 
that,  there  is  the  general  assumption  based  upon 
that  stereotype  that  blacks  commit  more  violent 
crimes  than  whites.  This  is  not  true.  Proportion- 
ately, blacks  commit  more  violent  crimes  than 
whites,  but  whites  commit  more  of  the  total  number 
of  violent  crimes  that  are  committed  in  the  country, 
and  they  commit  more  of  the  nonviolent  crimes. 
This  is  no  attempt  to  deny  the  fact  that  poor  black 
urban  communities  produce  a  large  proportion  of 
the  violent  crimes  in  cities  like  Boston.  But  the 
stereotypical  picture  both  exaggerates  and  exploits 
the  situation  in  much  the  same  way  that  Charles  Stu- 
art did. 

The  reason  we  feel  it  necessary  to  have  a  forum 
such  as  this  is  to  make  it  clear  that  when  we  write  and 
talk  about  racial  stereotyping,  we  are  calling  atten- 
tion to  a  social  process  that  has  serious  and  enor- 
mously adverse  consequences.  Everyone  is  familiar 
with  some  of  the  consequences  of  the  racial  stereo- 
typing in  the  Stuart  case.  If  blacks  are  defined  as 
criminals,  then  they  will  not  be  seen  as  requiring  the 

By  drastically  understating  the  role  of  blacks  in  the  Civil 
War  .  .  .,  the  film  Glory  helps  to  maintain  the  incorrect 
hut  generally  held  view  that  blacks  played  no  major  roles 
in  the  development  of  this  country. 


Ironically,  it  may  have  been  Charles  Stuart's  un- 
doing to  have  concocted  a  story  based  on  such  a 
strong  stereotype.  If  Charles  Stuart  had  said  that  a 
white  man  had  shot  him  and  his  wife,  there  almost 
certainly  would  not  have  been  as  much  interest  and 
attention  called  to  the  case.  When  a  black  man  is  ac- 

[W]e  .  .  .  need  to  pay  attention  to  racial  stereotyping 
that  arises  from  the  sum  total  of  representations  of  blacks 
when  all  news  reports  are  taken  together. 

cused  of  killing  a  white  woman  the  case  is  inves- 
tigated and  pursued  relentlessly.  Ultimately  this 
relentlessness  led  authorities  to  Chuck  Stuart. 


Conclusion 

What  we  have  seen  here  is  that  while  the  makers  of 
the  movie  Glory  did  back  away  to  some  extent  from 
the  usual  practice  of  distorting  a  story  about  blacks 
by  showing  it  through  the  experiences  of  whites,  the 
movie  was  substantially  flawed  —  to  the  detriment  of 
African  Americans.  We  have  also  seen  that  while  the 
news  media  might  have  become  slightly  more  sensi- 
tive through  the  years  in  how  they  portray  black  in- 
dividuals, it  still  has  a  long  way  to  go,  especially  in 
terms  of  understanding  and  acting  upon  the  dis- 
torted way  it  continues  to  portray  black  communi- 
ties and  blacks  in  general. 

We  are  not  suggesting  here  that  the  media  cease  to 
cover  crime  in  black  communities.  We  understand 
that  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  commercial  me- 
dia will  do  that.  The  issue  is  what  else  is  covered.  The 
media  should  cover  other  stories  that  are  occurring 
on  a  daily  basis  in  black  communities  — some  posi- 
tive and  some  negative.  And,  of  course,  to  aid  in  that 
process  the  media  must  hire  more  black  and  other 
minority  reporters  and  columnists. 


same  rights  and  protection  as  others.  The  media's 
stereotyping  of  the  black  community  gave  a  kind  of 
license  to  the  behavior  of  the  police  as  they  went  on 
a  rampage  through  the  black  community  in  search 
of  a  suspect. 


Wornie  L.  Reed,  Ph.D.,  is  chair  of  the  Department  of  Black 
Studies  and  director  of  the  William  Monroe  Trotter  Institute, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston. 
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Reel  Blacks 

A  Kinder,  Gentler  FBI 

by 
Patricia  A.  Turner 


Revisionist  interpretations  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation's  (FBI)  role  in  enforcing  civil  rights 
legislation  and  its  monitoring  of  black  activists  have 
proliferated  during  the  last  decade.  Agents  of 
Repression:  The  FBI's  Secret  Wars  Against  the  Black 
Panther  Party  and  the  American  Indian  Movement 
by  Ward  Churchill  and  Jim  Vander  Wall,  Racial 
Matters  by  Kenneth  O'Reilly,  and  The  FBI  and  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr.  by  David  Gar  row  are  just  a  few 
of  the  numerous  books  to  chronicle  the  FBI's 
somewhat  embarrassing  record  on  race-related 
issues.  Given  this  wealth  of  documentation  in  print, 
it  is  even  more  startling  that  in  the  world  of  cinema, 
the  FBI  is  still  being  depicted  as  heroically  as  it  was 
in  the  days  when  J.  Edgar  Hoover  manipulated  the 
agency's  public  image.  Costas  Gavras'  Betrayal  and 
Alan  Parker's  Mississippi  Burning  feature  celluloid 
FBI  agents  who  no  doubt  would  have  been  sources 
of  great  pride  to  the  late  director. 

In  Betrayal,  Debra  Winger  stars  as  a  1980s  agent 
whose  first  undercover  assignment  requires  her  to 
establish  ties  with  a  group  of  homespun  midwestern 
white  supremacists  who  assassinate  surly  Jewish 
radio  talk  show  hosts  and  go  on  hunting  trips  in  or- 
der to  shoot  itinerant  blacks.  As  the  film  unfolds,  a 
pattern  emerges  in  which  she  goes  back  and  forth 
between  her  assumed  identity  as  a  farm  machinery 
operator  falling  in  love  with  a  stalwart,  handsome, 
young  widower  and  her  genuine  identity  as  an  FBI 
agent  romantically  involved  with  her  supervisor. 
Winger's  superiors  are  zealous  in  their  pursuit  of 
this  group  and  bemoan  her  initial  reluctance  to  see 
through  the  supremacists'  home-boy  facades.  When 
she  is  with  her  FBI  colleagues,  they  have  to  continu- 
ally push  her  to  pursue  the  farmer  Klansmen.  After 
she  falls  in  love  with  the  redneck  group's  leader  and 
sees  firsthand  the  strength  of  his  commitment  to  his 
rather  unorthodox  pastime,  she  has  to  be  cajoled 
into  using  her  privileged  position  with  him  in  order 
to  fulfill  her  assigned  task  of  exposing  the  group's 
plots. 

While  all  of  this  makes  for  a  good  story,  the  whole 
notion  of  white  and  black  FBI  agents  working  dili- 
gently to  undermine  the  efforts  of  neo-Nazi,  white 
supremacists,  and/or  Ku  Klux  Klanners  strikes  those 
of  us  even  moderately  familiar  with  the  bureau's 
agenda  as  somewhat  far-fetched.  Even  since 
Hoover's   death   and   the   appointment   of  more 


moderate  directors,  the  FBI  has  been  sluggish,  at 
best,  in  pursuing  such  groups.  During  their  sloppily- 
conducted  investigation  of  the  Atlanta  child 
murders  they  managed  to  insult  not  only  the  south- 
ern city's  African-American  residents,  but  the  local 
law  enforcement  community  as  well.  At  one  junc- 
ture they  suggested  that  some  of  the  deaths  and  dis- 
appearances of  the  young  blacks  were  most  proba- 
bly caused  by  the  victims'  own  parents.  After  Wayne 
Williams  was  sentenced  on  circumstantial  evidence, 
it  was  later  discovered  that  one  of  the  witnesses 
whose  testimony  incriminated  him  was  in  fact  linked 
to  the  Klan.  Whereas  interest  in  neo-Nazi,  skinhead, 
KKK,  and  other  white  supremacists  groups  has  in- 
creased during  1980s,  the  FBI  has  not  mounted  a 
successful  crusade  to  stop  their  illegal  activities.  In- 
deed the  FBI,  contrary  to  the  image  of  cooperative 
biracial  teams  depicted  in  Betrayal,  has  faced  inter- 
nal conflicts  resulting  from  alleged  discriminatory 
practices  directed  at  their  own  agents. 

Whereas  Betrayal  offers  a  fictional  narrative 
celebrating  heroic  FBI  activity,  Mississippi  Burning 
promotes  itself  as  a  reasonably  accurate  account  of 
the  events  of  1964  in  Neshoba  County,  Mississippi, 
where  local  Klansmen  killed  two  white  and  one 
black  civil  rights  workers.  Almost  as  soon  as  the 
movie  was  released  in  early  1989,  two  competing 
bodies  of  commentary  emerged.  In  those  accounts 
favorable  to  the  film  — which  was  nominated  for 
"best  picture"  in  the  1989  Academy  Awards  — 
reviewers  claimed  that  any  inaccuracies  contained  in 
the  film  did  not  distort  its  power  and  potential  for 
educating  a  viewing  audience  unfamiliar  with  the 
extent  of  racial  violence  in  recent  American  history. 
Critics  opposed  to  the  film  responded  that  the  inac- 
curacies were  so  heinous  that  they  resulted  in  a  com- 
plete whitewash  of  the  era.  In  particular,  they 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  while  in  reality  Hoover  and 
his  FBI  operatives  felt  coerced  into  investigating 
these  deaths,  the  film's  landscape  includes  only  lo- 
cal, ostensibly  terrified,  blacks  who  refuse  to 
cooperate  with  the  driven  FBI  agents.  Whereas  in 
the  film  the  identity  of  the  culprits  is  realized  when 
the  wife  of  a  Klansman/policeman  decides  that  she 
can  no  longer  condone  his  brand  of  racism,  in  reality 
the  FBI  paid  a  still  unknown  informant  for  this  in- 
formation. Probably  the  most  difficult  issue  for 
those  of  us  inclined  to  condemn  the  film  is  the  fact 
that  it  gives  the  audience  the  misguided  impression 
that  the  FBI  was  vigorous  in  its  efforts  to  seek  justice 
for  the  civil  rights  workers  while,  in  reality,  an  orga- 
nized, courageous  group  of  activists  were  responsi- 
ble for  demanding  that  the  FBI  do  the  job  that 
Hoover  never  wanted  it  to  do. 

Some  cinema  experts  believe  that  it  was  the  revela- 
tion of  these  and  other  inaccuracies  that  resulted  in 
the  "best  picture"  Oscar  being  awarded  to  another 
film.  However,  in  spite  of  the  attention  given  to  the 
gross  factual  distortions  that  characterize  the  film,  it 
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made  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  film  critic  Roger 
Ebert's  list  of  the  ten  best  films  on  the  decade.  Like 
Betrayal,  it  was  also  a  very  hot  rental  during  the  first 
month  of  its  release  on  video  cassette.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  permanence  and  accessibility  of  popular  movies 
on  video  cassette  that  makes  the  flaws  inherent  in 
these  films  of  such  concern.  As  is  the  case  all  too  of- 
ten with  Americans,  we  tend  to  prefer  to  "see  the 
movie"  rather  than  "read  the  book."  And  these  mo- 
vies demonstrate  all  too  clearly  that  Hollywood  is 
still  catering  to  the  outlines  for  FBI  agents  dictated 
by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  decades  ago.  Moviemakers  obvi- 
ously think  that  audiences  prefer  to  see  movies 
about  noble,  institutionally-based,  white  heroes 
rather  than  be  confronted  with  the  law  enforcement 
establishment's  history  of  hostility  and  indifference 
to  justice  for  African  Americans. 
Unfortunately,  far  more  people  will  be  exposed  to 


the  Gravas  and  Parker  interpretations  of  the  FBI 
than  those  contained  in  the  books  identified  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  article  or  even  Henry  Hamp- 
ton's praiseworthy  documentary  installment  on  the 
event  in  Mississippi.  Long  after  the  negative  film 
reviews  printed  at  the  time  of  the  movies'  release  are 
forgotten,  consumers  will  read  the  positive  ones  on 
the  boxes  at  video  rental  stores  and  assume  that  the 
FBI  can  be  trusted  to  curtail  racial  violence 
whenever  it  surfaces.  Unfortunately,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  kinder,  gentler  FBI  has  yet  to  be  demon- 
strated, and  until  it  is  we  would  be  wise  to  question 
portrayals  of  such  on  film. 


Patricia  A.  Turner,  Ph.D.,  is  an  assistant  professor  of  black 
studies  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston.  She  is  a 
specialist  in  African-American  folklore. 
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